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AN UNWELCOME VISITO2. 


THE FORLORN SHOP; 
AND THE STORY OF ITS TENANTS. 
= Ng CHAPTER UL. 
I nave heard my father say that the chief plea- 
sure of most lives consisted in the anticipation of the 


future; the only joy of ours is in the pleasant me- 
mory of the past. Weare from Whimple, in Berk- 


shire. My father, who was a surgeon, had written 
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a book, which, though he had lost thirty-two pounds: 
by its publication, still gave him great importance 
in the village. Did you ever read “ Weeds of the 
Ocean,” by Robert Gray? Never, sir! Ellen. 

Ellen rose up, extricated with difficulty a book 
from a closely packed heap in the cupboard, at a 
sign from her sister, inclosed the small uncut vo- 
lume ina sheet of letter-paper, then handed it to 
me, and once more sat down to her work. 
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T can’t tell you (continued Mary) how happy 
we were in those merry days. We somehow were 
so free ; free to wander by the rippling Mere; free 
to stroll through that mighty forest which at some 
distance half encircled our little village. In the 
nutting season, we would take my young brother 
George, and spend the long day in the hedgy lanes, 
or carry him imto the meadows, and fancifully dress 
him up in flowers. We were welcome guests at 
any hour, in the house of every neighbour. We 
were very happy, because we were so respected and 
so free. 

One summer evening, in the very kernel of our 
pleasant life, my father had been summoned to at- 
tend a poor patient, whose dwelling was at a long 
distance, and the road to which crossed the branch 
railway, which had only been finished that year. 
It was not till my dear father was absolutely 
across the rails, that he discovered an approaching 
train. His horse, scared and bewildered by the 
noise, would neither be urged forward nor tempted 
backward. In one instant, the awful engine was 
upon them, and in the next my father was in 
eternity. I pass over the details of our consequent 
distress. Just before or just after the funeral, 
I forget which, a gentleman called upon us and 
presented us with a hundred pounds on the part of 
the railway company, and promised that my brother 
George should be taken into their employ, first as 
a clerk, and eventually in a situation of greater 
responsibility. Several of the neighbours told us 
we might have obtained better terms; but others 
reminded us that no legal claim could be made. Our 
greatest trouble was, that the sudden nature of 
her husband's loss, partially deprived my poor 
mother of her faculties. She has been since then, 
as you see her now. 

Soon afterwards, our George was appointed to a 
clerkship of eighty pounds a year in the London 
office. We couldn’t bear the idea of separation ; so, 
amidst the loudly expressed regrets and sympathies 
of the whole village, we sold off the principal por- 
tion of our furniture in Whimple, deposited the 
proceeds with Mr. Berger, an old and dear friend, 
and came away with my brother to London. 

Having no connections in the metropolis, we 
lodged at an inn for some time, till we at last 
decided on renting a small house at Dalston. Time 
mercifully reconciled us to our double calamity ; 
George soon found acquaintances among the young 
men of his office; and, if we were not entirely happy, 
at least we taught ourselves to be content. 

When no great trouble occurs to disturb the tran- 
quillity of our existence, trifling things assume an 
exaggerated importance. On one occasion, George 
told us he was invited out to a dinner party at the 
house of young Mr. Elphick, the nephew of one of 
the directors ofthe company. I had looked out his 
clothes, I remember, which, though somewhat worn, 
I contrived to make respectable, when an entire 
new suit was left for my brother at our house. 
Now, you will be scarcely surprised at the amount 
of anxiety this caused us, when you remember how 
ill, ont of our little income, we could spare the 
cost. 
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But when he came home, and looked so | 
pleased in his new attire, we couldn’t find it in our | 





hearts to reproach him. He seemed, nevertheless, 
to understand our feeling; for, as he was going out, 
he suddenly turned round, and giving me a hearty 
kiss, said, ‘“ Never mind, Polly, they’re paid for.” 

Now, this little mystery gave us considerable 
uneasiness for some time. 

The following quarter, George had his salary in- 
creased ; and, to celebrate the occasion, we resolved 
to give vent to our feelings ina party. Though we 
knew it was very wrong—that we couldn’t afford it 
—that it would pinch us for the succeeding three 
months—yet we were all very pleased at the idea of 
entertaining the few friends we had acquired. We 
were of a cheerful, social disposition; my father had 
then been dead nearly two years, and it was the 
first time we had had a chance of real comfortable 
enjoyment. So we busied ourselves in the prepar- 
ations; in which Alfred Wright, a particular friend 
of our George’s, rendered wonderful help. He was 
a most obliging young man. He it was who cut 
the paper flowers, which were then quite uncommon; 
it was his fervent eloquence which induced his 
mother to lend us her old piano, and it was his skill 
which carved the oranges in the most curious and 
tasteful manner. He came early in the afternoon 
of our festivity, decanted the wine—four bottles— 
made some bishop and negus, and distributed the 
fruits and the biscuits to such advantage on the 
dessert plates, that we seemed overburdened with 
plenty, when indeed we had barely enough. But, 
sir, we did enjoy that party, and the evening was 
fall of cheerful entertainment. 

Just as we were about to break up, a cab 
stopped, and a knock came to our door. Ellen 
answered it, and a strange gentleman inquired for 
George. Thinking him a friend, whom, unknown 
to us, my brother had invited, Ellen requested him 
to walk up-stairs. He declined. Fancying it 
rather strange, Ellen called me, when the stranger 
asked if I was the sister. I told him “yes.” He 
said he particularly wished to see my brother alone. 
T sent for George. “You must come with me,” 
said the man. Bewildered at what was passing, I 
helplessly inquired what was the matter. The 
stranger told me that my brother George was 
arrested for forgery. 

Alfred came down, heard it all, and with wonder- 
ful self-possession got rid of our guests, who went 
home happy and laughing, ignorant that their host, 
lately so merry, was a trembling prisoner in 4 
felon’s gaol. 

We said nothing to my mother that night, and 
the next moment bitterly regretted her ignorance; 
each of us was anxious to depute to the other the 
terrible task of making her limited faculties under- 
stand the true nature of our sad position. How it 
was at last broken to her I don’t know. She 
perceived that Ellen had been fretting, so I took an 
opportunity to slide out and leave them alone ; but 
what my sister said, or how my mother bore it, I 
never cared to inquire. We were just then, too, m 
a strait for money. That which we had realized by 
the sale of our goods at Whimple was, as I said 
before, in the hands of an old friend, who had called 
on us only the day before, on his way to the cont 
nent, whence he would not return for six weeks 
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Thus, we could not draw upon him till the expira- 
tion of that period. We had not only expended 
what money we had, in anticipation of George’s 
salary, which was not then quite due, but were even 
a trifle in debt besides. The moment our misfor- 
tune became known—and ill news travels fast, you 
know, sir—-our creditors demanded their money. 
We were too proud to let them go away unsatisfied ; 
so, after requesting them to call in the evening, Ellen, 
at dusk, raised some money on the silver cream 
jug and spoons which my mother bought when she 
wag married ; and as that was not quite enough, she 
took the little mug which was given to George 
when he was christened, and with the proceeds of 
the whole, we discharged every claim and had some- 
thing over besides. 

The excitement and bustle was so great that, 
until that partial lull, I had had no time to review 
our position, or even to inquire into the particular 
crime with which our George was charged. I went 
to the head of my brother’s office, who, in a some- 
what stern manner, which gradually softened into 
extreme kindness, related the offences. I didn’t 
quite understand it: it was a false signature to some 
transfer of stock, I believe, which, as the papers had 
passed through my brother’s hands, it was alleged 
he had supplied. I don’t remember very clearly: 
there was a mass of words—much sympathy—and 
I came away. 

It may seem a strange thing to say, but I was 
not clear and certain in my own mind whether the 
unhappy boy was guilty or not: one might sup- 
pose, loving him, watching him with such close 
affection for so many years, (for I am old enough, 
sir, to have nursed him in his cradle,) that not one 
thought of his could have enlarged into an action, 
but that I could have surely witnessed its gradual 
growth. Some how or other, this was not so. 

What better proof can I give of the whirl of 
misery into which we were suddenly thrown, than by 
telling you that it was not till we saw my brother's 
first examination in a newspaper, officiously brought 
tous by a neighbour, that we knew he had been 
beforea magistrate at all. I read, however, that he 
was remanded till the next day; so on the next day 
T resolved to go. 

I mentioned no word to either Ellen or my 
mother; but, quietly putting on my bonnet and 
shawl, slipped out of the house, and was among 
the first in the court. It was not till then that our 
awful position descended in all its horror upon me. 
Oh! the agony I suffered; aud my disgust at the 
bloated men, and the low vicious women, who were 
stationed in that narrow dock, in which my brother 
was presently to stand! I could have gnawed, in 
my despair, the very wooden frame before me. I 
felt till I could feel no more; so I helplessly bowed 
my face upon my clenched hands, and prayed for 
strength to be supported in that dreadful time. 
Then, my head being still down, I heard George’s 
mame—our name, sir—iny name—a scrambling 
of feet, 2 subdued murmur, the voice of the ma- 
gistrate, and then another, which might have been 
m the court, or miles and miles away, asking 
for another remand. Remanded accordingly, the 
Papers said next day. I didn’t hear it; I seemed 
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fixed by a sort of convulsion to the spot. At last, 
by a heart-breaking effort, I rose up quite calm, 
and walked composedly into the narrow street: 
then the reaction eame; exhausted, I leaned against 
the railing round the exterior of the court, and 
patiently waited for strength to go home. 

There are certain periods, even in our waking 
life, when time becomes annihilated. I could have 
been scarcely a minute in that dreamy trance, yet 
(as it is said to be in the moment before death) each 
minute detail of the past moved before me, with 
quick flashes of remembrance. I saw the scene of 
my laughing childhood, remembered the kind of 
modified gladness which welcomed Ellen into the 
world, and the pent-up joy which burst forth when 
George was born, and my father kissedason. But 
out of all this rose the conviction of a necessity for 
action—not action delayed and uncertain, but im- 
mediate and decisive. 

A gentleman, who had been watching from the 
other side of the street, at that moment crossed the 
road and accosted me. “Iwas,” he supposed, “some 
relative of the accused; did I want legal assistance?” 
Of course I wanted legal assistance: I had never 
thought of it before. “ He would appear,” he said, 
for George, “for two guineas; the next would be 
the final remand.” I hadn’t two guineas in the 
world, so he agreed to accept one, which I promised 
he should have on the morning of the next hearing, 
which was in three days. 

I felt more composed; there was a duty to be 
done, and its performance soothed and diverted my 
mind. When I got home, I found Alfred had 
called in my absence; he begged that I would com- 
mand himin any way. So Ellen took a note to him 
in the evening, in which I stated our emergency, 
and requested the loan of three pounds till I could 
come to some settlement on our affairs. He gave 
Ellen all he had, which only amounted to fifteen 
shillings. 

Now the sum we ourselves possessed was nearly 
exhausted; we had to live, and there was my poor 
brother’s lawyer to pay. I was naturally rather 
fidgetty, till Ellen remembered that there was one 
article of value still undisposed of—an old “ spade 
guinea.” It had been given to my mother by her 
godfather, and by her, as a sort of love-token, to 
my father. It was fastened by him in the bottom 
of a punch Jadle. When our things were sold at 
Whimple, the ladle was disposed of, but we kept 
the guinea asa sort of remembrance of the old time. 
I had somewhere heard that a spade guinea was 
worth twenty-seven shillings, and that sum, we 
thought, would just meet our difficulty. 

I was rather uncasy at Alfred’s absence. He 
had only called once, and then, as you may remem- 
ber, I was out. However, he just looked in in the 
evening, and excused himself by saying that he had 
been constantly with George. I had not been to 
my brother myself—not out of unkindness, but I 
felt just then, that I had need of all my energy, and 
that the only effect of an interview would be 
thoroughly to unnerve me. 

The time was approaching for the last hearing; 
so, on the afternoon of the preceding day, I looked 
for the spade guinea, in order, by its disposal, to 
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pay the fee I had promised. I could find it no- 
where. At last, Ellen recollected that it was in my 
mother’s old jewel box, the key of which she kept 
continually about her. I asked mother for it; but, 
do what we could, neither my sister nor I could 
make her understand what we wanted: so, in sheer 
despair, we were obliged to give it up; but in the 
night, Ellen crept into the bed-room, and found the 
key in a little pocket which my mother had made 
in her stays. So we opened the jewel box together, 
and found the guinea between the folds of a love- 
letter, which, years upon years ago, my father had 
written to her. We took out the precious coin, red 
and discoloured as it was, and went to bed; but I 
found neither rest nor sleep. 

The first thing in the morning, I took the spade 
guinea to a refiner’s in a strect leading out of Smith- 
field, where I was told the best price was given for 
such things. I was there by seven in the morning, 
when I learnt that the shop would not be opened 
till nine, and my brother, I knew, would be at the 
bar atten. Oh! the misery of pacing that wretched 
street! I rang the bell, but the girl who answered 
it said “she dared not disturb her master.” The 
cattle market was in Smithfield then, and the oaths 
of the drovers and the moans of the parched cattle 
irritated my mind almost to madness. However, 
it was a little before nine, when aman came at last, 
who was admitted into the house, and began to 
take down the shutters; but still I had to wait quite 
twenty minutes, before any one came down who 
could attend to me. At length the master de- 
scended, weighed the guinea very carefully, and 
offered me a sovereign and eightpence forit. I told 
him I understood its worth to be twenty-seven 
shillings. He replied that that was in an old time 
very long ago; soI had no help for it but to accept 
the money. He was on the very point of paying 
me, when something seemed to strike him; he took 
up the guinea, examined it, put it in some kind of 
vice, and in less time than I can relate, split it in 
halves. It was then I learnt that my mother’s 
baby-prize—her love gift—the guinea which was to 
help my brother in his strait—was a false coin, was 
a bad one. 





PELICAN STREET. 


I REMEMBER Pelican Street almost as long as I re- 
member anything at all relating to the out-door 
world of London. The place is associated in my 
mind with an event in my personal history which 
was profoundly interesting to me, if to no one else, 
at the time it took place. 'The fact is, that on the 
very day when I first assumed the toga virilis, in 
the shape of pepper-and-salt pantaloons with pockets 
in them, and an invisible-green jacket with rolly- 
pooly buttons stuck as thick as peas in a pod— 
on that very day I first saw Pelican Street. Now 


I felt myself a man, and strutted along with con- 
scious dignity, which, to an observing eye, must 
have told how recent was the metamorphosis I had 
undergone. 

At that time of day Pelican Street was a cul-de- 
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street at all. It was owing to this very circumstance, 
probably, that it possessed a chapel, which my pa- 
rents attended. It even then was an ancient brick 
building begrimed with London smoke, and archi- 
tecturally contrived to appear as much like a private 
dwelling, or rather like several private dwellings 
amalgamated together, as possible. It had been 
built at a time when nonconformity was in very 
bad odour; when to dissent was to be suspected 
and persecuted ; and when the wisest thing that 
nonconformists could do, if they wished to worship 
in peace and quietness, was to withdraw them- 
selves as far as practicable from public observation. 
True, that time had long passed away, but there 
stood the chapel; and there, like many other simi- 
lar memorials of the same epoch, it yet stands, 
though its days of glory are no more. 

In my boyhood I was often despatched to Pelican 
Street on messages of various import. Nurse 
Grantham lived there, in a house that had a dozen 
bells at leest, whose handles bristled on the door- 
posts ; and whenever there was illness at home, she 
had to be summoned. The street was not a first- 
rate street—anything but that. There was a 
mangle in it; there was a cobbler who worked ina 
sort of kennel under a parlour window, with his 
sharp tremulous nose on a level with the pave- 
ment; and not far from him, a man in a similar 
niche sat carving the soles of clogs and pattens out 
of willow wood. Still, it was a respectable street 
notwithstanding: polished brass-plates glittered on 
most of the doors; sober-looking people went in 
and out; and though there was a whole colony of 
small children, they played and sported under sur- 
veillance, and for the most part went to school in 
school-hours. The end wall, which blocked the 
thoroughfare, was a blank lofty mass of brick, with 
nothing in the shape of a window save a couple of 
closed doors near the roof, over which doors pro- 
jected the block and pulley of a crane wound up 
from within, and used for raising bales of goods 
from waggons, which once or twice a week came 
rumbling and clattering along the street, and whose 
arrival was always a source of pleasant excitement 
to the little unfledged Pelicans. I have scen them, 
when the goods were out, climb into the waggon 
among the straw till it was crammed with their 
merry faces, while the broad-faced, burly waggone!, 
as pleased as they, would walk his team gently over 
the pavement, to give them a couple of minutes 
ride. I suspect now, though I never thought of it 
then, that “lodgings” must have been the staple 
article of commerce in the locality, and that the 
street must have been the refuge of a section a& 
least of that numerous class who had seen better 
days. 

I had to leave London, and fight my battle of 
life elsewhere. Thirty years and more had—flown, 
I was going to say, but that is not the word—had 
trampled over my head before I saw Pelican Stree 
again, with its little unpretentious chapel. Ah! 
that high-backed pew, where I sat in my first broad 
cloth and buttons! where now are its tenants 
those days? where the light of the dear eyes that 
shed sunshine wherever they glanced? Gone~ 
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Pelican Street—yes, that is my text—Pelican Street 
yemains, and during that long interval has fought 
its battle of life too—with what successes and 
defeats, with what hopes and despairs, with what 
anguishes and triumphs, who shall say? ‘The life 
of a street for thirty odd years—what would not 
such a record unfold if it could be written? But 
that cannot be done. Never mind; we will make 
a contribution towards such a history, by pictur- 
ing, as we best may, Pelican Street as it at present 
stands. 

Behold, then, the old street under a new aspect. 
Itisno longer a cul-de-sac. The blockading factory, 
or warehouse, or whatever it was, whose blank 
eyeless wall overshadowed the area below, has been 
swept away; the little chapel has been dragged 
from its long-cherished seclusion, and figures now, 
though with becoming modesty, inan open thorough- 
fare. Instead of the periodical waggon that used to 
fascinate the children, carts, cabs, carriages, drays, 
dog-carts, gigs, traps, broughams, and costers’ 
equipages, thunder along the pavé all day long, 
carrying a stream of life along with them, with a 
roar and a@ rumpus that scarcely subsides for a 
moment between dawn and dusk. Whew! what 
aracket the wheels make, and what a perpetual din 
and clatter rise from both sides of the way as the 
reverberating echoes jostle each other. Yor is not 
Pelican Street a short cut from the great western 
highway into Red Riding Road? and does not 
every Jehu know that’ fact, and dash through it 
accordingly ? 

When the thoroughfare was first opened, and 
the stream of traffic began to rush through, down 
came the agents of the Universal Shop Extension 
Society, and, pulling out all the modest parlour 
windows, turned the front of every house into a 
shop. In doing this, it happened that, to use a 
vulgar adage, they “ reckoned their chickens before 
they were hatched.” The old tenants, of course, 
were all ejected, and new ones had to be found: 
the new ones came fast enough, but after a short 
trial they went still faster. The linendraper, the 
hookseller, the perfumer, the upholsterer, and a 
score of other professionals, after walking into the 
new shops with a new stock of goods, walked out 
again, and left the ground for more persevering 
experimenters. It was discovered by and by that 
nearly all the new population that traversed the 
short cut traversed it on wheels; the few pedes- 
trians being mostly working men going to and re- 
turning from labour, and these had not the means 
of supporting the new establishments. The shops, 
plate-glassed and brass-moulded, had to abate their 
pretensions. The landlords stood out for a long 
while for high rents; but it would not do: after 
standing empty till they grew almost mouldy, the 
rents had to be lowered and a humbler class of 
traders admitted. Then was to be seen a humiliat- 
ing spectacle: the draper’s shop, instead of silks 
and satins, dealt in baskets and hampers, together 
with “tubs, buckets, sieves, brushes, bowls, mops, 
door-mats, corks, bungs,” as the proprietor’s circu- 
lar has it: the bookseller subsided into a trash- 
shop, supplementing a news-walk, where all the 
weekly literature of the kingdom seemed piled to- 





gether in one indiscriminate mass: the perfumer 
gave place to a barber, who shaves for a penny and 
“cuts hair for twopence—dressed and curled three- 
pence :” and, oh shame! the magnificent front of 
the upholsterer disgorged its plate-glass, brass 
moulding, and frame-work all in a lump, and 
yawned one monster cavity, uniting in itself a coal- 
shed and potato-warehouse, where Wallsends are 
retailed by the half-hundred, and Yorkshire lumpers 
at “three pounds twopence.” It was in vain that 
a few resolute sticklers for gentility and polish 
resisted this unwelcome declension. You may puff 
an article into celebrity, however worthless it be, if 
you puff enough, but you cannot puff a neighbour- 
hood; and you will sooner extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers than you will force any species of com- 
merce into a channel in which it has no tendency 
torun. So Pelican Strect, blown up with sudden 
vanity, had to come down to its proper level, and 
it came down accordingly. 

I do not think the opening of the thorough- 
fare did much to add to its respectability: it still 
deals largely in lodgings, but the lodgers are of a 
less staid and sober sort; they have a knack of 
gossiping with one anothcr from the upstairs win- 
dows, and of answering the bell by poking their 
heads out instead of coming down to the door; 
then you see them darting about slip-shod and 
bare-elbowed, now dragging their children out from 
under the cab wheels, and then cuffing them for 
getting into danger; all which, to say the least of 
it, is not respectable. 

I wish this were the worst that can be said of 
Pelican Street in the present tense; but alas! it is 
not so. The place, as already mentioned, became, 
a short cut for working men on their way to and 
from work. Some pseudo-philanthropist, probably 
aware of this, opened a gin-palace at the corner 
turning into Red Riding Road, and since that time 
every working man who goes by the short cut has, 
to double Cape Firewater in his passage to and fro. 
Some of them, well ballasted, do it constantly,, 
safely enough; but others could no more do it than 
they could double Cape Horn in a cock-boat with- 
out sail or compass; and numbers of them, there 
is hardly a doubt, are drawn into the vortex and 
miserably wrecked, body and soul. The doors of 
the gin-palace are incessantly on the swing from 
morning to night; and long after all Pelican 
Street ought to be a-bed, there are the mingled 
sounds of revelry and quarrel from the corner. 
Meanwhile, the proprietor of the gin-palace grows 
rich, while a round number of the Pelicans, I am 
sorry to say, who have not strength to withstand 
the temptation to which his fatal presence exposes 
them, grow poorer and poorer. 

Oh, my friends of the working classes, be advised 
by one who knows well your peculiar perils and 
besetments, and give Cape Firewater a wide berth; 
else shall you never navigate the ocean of life to a 
prosperous haven. Avoid the short cut that leads 
by the gin-shop, lest you make it the short cut to 
disgrace and ruin. If you are thirsty, patronize 
the street fountains, and keep your money in your 
pocket; and, by the right use and prudent economy 


of your earnings, make of them a friend and not an 
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enemy. And, in conclusion, take a lesson from 
Pelican Street: if the road to prosperity should 
open before you, don’t go in at once for the grand 
style, but start humbly in the race, and work gra- 
dually and safely upwards and onwards; so shall 
you escape the mortification of deserved rebuke and 
the overthrow which punishes presumption. 








MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
V.—THE EARL OF RIPON—“ PROSPERITY ROBINSON.” 


Assipvovs application, a deep veneration for truth, 
and a high character for integrity, will frequently 
pave the way to supreme advancement, without the 
presence of commanding talents cr extraordinary 
ability. To be good and trusted, to be well in- 
formed and respected, are safer positions to enjoy, 
than to be specious and doubted, or brilliant and 
admired, and often, under propitious concurrent 
circumstances, when taken at the flood, lead on to 
fortune. Among the men I have known, one has 
recently passed away, to whose memory I do not 
think justice has been done, but, on the contrary, 
disparagement has forgotten the charitable motto, 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” I may, in this 
instance, even supersede the last word by “verum,” 
and of the dead say nothing but what is true. 

The late Lord Ripon was not, indeed, to be com- 
pared with “the pilot that weathered the storm,” 
nor with the statesman lyrist who uttered that 
strain; but he was gifted with many of the most 
precious qualities that adorn humanity. Though 
of a gentle nature, he was upright and inflexible in 
principle; his probity was immaculate; the sole 
object of his ambition was the welfare of his 
country, and his life’s devotion to her service was 
earnest and patriotic. The functions of several of 
the highest and most laborious offices of the state 
he fulfilled with indefatigable zeal; and if party 
politics strove to depreciate his views as too san- 
‘guine at the time, it cannot be denied that he lived 
to see his anticipations of “ prosperity” more than 
realized. His inadequacy, when exalted to the top- 
most pinnacle of government in tempestuous politi- 
eal times, chiefly arose from a want of confidence 
in himself. ‘The stupendous responsibility of the 
helm at a critical and troubled epoch, overwhelmed 
his modest estimate of his own powers; a want of 
sufficient energy resulted from a want of sufficient 
self-reliance, and the conscientious minister retired 
from the post he believed he could not occupy 
with advantage to the best interest of the empire. 
This might be called cowardice; J think it was 


patriotism. Our brief reluctant premier was of 
the kindliest feelings, unassuming nature, and 


amiable manners. On one social occasion the de- 
lightful persiflage of a Lord Chancellor (who may 
be guessed by the sequel), laid down so gravely 
upon a trifling question in conversation, what the 
powers of his high office enabled him directly to 
order and do, and what he could only accomplish 
by round-about or negative measures, that he fairly 


imposed upon and raised a laugh at the expense of 
my . .W) : 
Lhe good humour with evinced an honourable sense of his duty as a publio man, to pie 


' mote the welfare of the working-classes, 


his too credulous compeer. 
which he took the jest was heightened by the vic- 
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tim immediately relating a story equally ludicrous, a; 
against the obtuseness of his legal perceptions, but 
sheathing a sharp point which told upon the sophis. 
try and verbiage of the greatest sages and ex. 
pounders of law. A playful exhibition of our own 
want of ready apprehension, or ignorance, is q 
happy shield to protect us from the attacks of 
others, and will blunt the shaft, if it does not 
return it. “I was interested,” he said, “in 
Chancery suit, and went one day to hear it argued, 
The Lord Chancellor L—— allowed me 2a seat 
beside him on the bench, and Mr. Bell hayino 
spoken at some length, was followed by Mr. Hart, 
who was just concluding when I was summoned 
to the House of Commons, where a debate was 
expected. On leaving, I observed to the Chan. 
cellor, ‘Well, I don’t know how the case may be 
decided; but, in my opinion, Mr. Hart has s0 
completely answered Mr. Bell, that he has not 
a leg to stand upon. His lordship smiled his 
good-bye significantly, and whispered, ‘I am sorry 
I cannot agree with you, for—they are both on the 
same side!” 

Many men of far inferior parts entertain a much 
higher conceit of themselves than did the late 
most amiable and kind-hearted Earl of Ripon. 
His lordship was wont to take great delight in 
the juvenile studies of his son, Lord Goderich, the 
present earl, who, strange to say, in his very early 
years was devoted to mathematics as a relaxation. 
I know not if the pursnit has grown with his 
growth; but some of his boyish exercises, shown 
to me, were quite marvellous, and would have 
been very remarkable at twice his age. Born to 
wealth, power, and a peerage, he has probably 
exchanged for politics and public life, what nature 
seemed to intend for adhesion to Euclid and 
Newton.* In conclusion, I may recall to mind 
a jew desprit, embodying a Chancery suit, which 
the above legal names revised and penned on their 
pleading before Lord Chancellor E » somewhat 
after this style :— 
































“Mr. Leech made a speech 
Convincing, terse, and strong ; 
Mr. Hart, on t’other part, 
Was tedious and long; 
Mr. Parker made that darker, 
Which was dark enough without; 
And Mr. Bell spoke so well, 
The Chancellor said, ‘I doubt!” 









And this group were all among the “ Men T hare 
Known.” 












CURRANTS AND CURRANT DUMPLINGS. 
“ Currants,” says an acknowledged authority in 
all commercial matters, “are a small species of 
dried grape, as used in the market, and which, 
mixed with flour and water, constitute a dish t 
which the greater mass cf Englishmen are much 
attached.” In other words, Hodge and his family 
are addicted to currant dumplings. Now, 1 wonder 
whether farmer Hodge, or the whole community of 


—— 

















° * sy loving 
* An excellent specch recently made by his lordship, on 12yI88 


the foundation-stone ef the Huddersfield Mechanics’ I: spurte, 
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currant dumpling lovers, whether in town or coun- 
try, ever paused to consider what the little tasty, 
shrivelled-up, pea-like substance, that imparted 
flavour to the otherwise insipid flour and water 
(with, may be, yeast or suet intermixed), sprang 
from, of over how many leagues of ocean it came, to 
satisfy the cravings of a hungry multitude. If not, 
perhaps I may be permitted to give a little narra- 
tive about currants, as I happen to have seen them 
cultivated, nurtured, plucked, dried, packed, and 
shipped off for England ; leaving the reader to finish 
off their history as in a crude state in the grocer’s 
window, or, better still, as tasted at a pastrycook’s 
shop, or in the humble pudding at home. 

Currants are botanically known under the several 
appellations of Passule Corinthiace, Uve Corinth- 
jace and Grossularie. Of these, the term Uvee Co- 
rinthiaccee is undoubtedly the most applicable, be- 
cause the currant is or was originally the wild grape 
of Corinth. In reference to this fruit, Sir George 
Wheeler, who was considered a high authority, says 
that their use is to season several viands, and some 
medical compositions, where they serve in lieu of 
raisins. And, apropos to this subject, I imagine that 
the whole of Palestine and Syria once produced the 
currant to perfection. To this day, a very agreeable 
and tasty dish is served by the Turcomen Arabs, and 
indeed in many of the cities, consisting of a baked 
kid or lamb, stuffed with boiled rice, spice, almonds, 
and currants, and another production, quite peculiar 
to Palestine, which is the seeds of the fruit or apple 
of the cedar tree. Most Englishmen and women 
would smile at the apparent absurdity of using cur- 
rants in a culinary sense, puddings and sweets ex- 
cepted ; yet, they have only to make the trial, and 
they will find, to their agreeable surprise, that this 
small fruit gives a relish to many an otherwise in- 
sipid stew or hash, and for this purpose is abun- 
dantly used by Turks and Syrians, who—and this, 
I think, is a conclusive evidence that the fruit exists 
and grows wild all over Asia Minor—are never de- 
pendent upon the Ionian Islands for their supply, 
but purchase of native boats trading to and fro 
between Tarsus and the sea coast of Palestine. 

The authority before quoted (Sir G. Wheeler) 
tells us also that the Morea, or Isthmus of Corinth 
—formerly the chief place or nursery—has ceased to 
produce currants; which fact he attributes to the 
despotism of the Turkish government. He further 
fells us that they don’t grow on bushes, like our 
own, but on vines, like other grapes, the leaves 
being thicker and the fruit smaller. But what will 
not, perhaps, prove very agreeable to those who 
patronize this fruit, is the formula of gathering 
and preparing them for the European market. I 
wonder how Mrs. Frizby would relish her Christ- 
mas pudding after being in possession of the fol- 
lowing facts. “They gather them in August,” 
quoth Sir George, “and dispose them in couches 
on the ground till they be dry; clean them and 
lay them up in magazines, pouring them in at a 
hole until these magazines be full. They cling so 
fast together by their own weight, that they are 
forced to be dug out by an iron instrument. To 
barrel them for sending abroad, they have people 
who grease their feet and legs and tread them close 
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that they may keep the better.” For the matter 
of this, however, if every one was to cogitate upon 
the primary processes through which what he eats 
and drinks has gone, I fear very few stomachs 
would submit to anything but a purely vegetable 
diet and cold water. We must eat our peck of 
dirt before we die; but still, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, there is no occasion to eat it all at once. 

But to return to our subject: Sir George Wheeler 
tells us that currants were sold for about twelve 
crowns the thousand pounds weight, and paid as 
much custom to the state of Venice. Zante pro- 
duced yearly enough to load five or six vessels, 
Cephalonia three or four, and the other islands 
one. Now-a-days, and since the duty has been 
so much reduced, we may estimate Zante as load- 
ing sixty vessels per annum, and many of them 
steamers, and the other islands in due proportion. 
The English, says Sir George, have a factory at 
Zante, the Dutch two or three merchants, and the 
French one. Our authority further informs us 
that the people of Zante know nothing of the use 
we English make of the currants they annually ex- 
port, supposing we employ them for dyes; being: 
entirely ignorant of “the luxuries of English pies 
and English puddings.” Surely the hospitable 
board of successive High Commissioners must have 
enlightened them on this score. If not, they 
are even more ignorant than the poor Turkish 
Tartar or postman, who once in his life had accom- 
panied an embassy to London, and there entered 
deeply into the mysteries of plum pudding making 
under the auspicious tuition of Molly the cook. 
And very proud was Hadje Ahmet the Tartar of this 
acquisition; and very blandly would he acquaint 
the uninitiated with the mysteries of compounding 
what he termed a “plum puddle.” “TI take him,” 
quoth he, “some flowers (flour), and I put on him 
some waters (a little water); then I mix him some 
razors (raisins) and curries (currants); I puts him 
some sugar and butter, and I boils him a very fine 
puddle.” 

Currants are gencrally now-a-days almost inva- 
riably propagated from cuttings and off-shoots, and 
they constitute to the Ionian landholder precisely 
what the mulberry or silk plantations of Syria con- 
stitute to the Syrian. They are a source of con- 
siderable revenue, at the same time that they aro 
the source of very considerable anxiety. In the 
case of the mulberry, it is not the plant, but the 
insect reared upon it, that causes it to be a precari- 
ous resource. In the case of the currant, it is the 
crop that proves precarious. Hence, none bunt 
men of considerable capital are enabled to plant 
and maintain a currant plantation. Yet it is a 
positively ascertained fact that under another name, 
without care or culture, there flourishes luxuriantly 
throughout the mountainous ranges of Syria and 
the laurus, abundance of these currant plants 
(called by the natives the berber, or wild grape), 
which are identical as to stem and leaf and size of 
fruit, and from which occasionally the natives distil 
a not disagreeable table wine. ‘The care and skill 


of the husbandiman would, with proper precautions, 
and in the course of time, produce from these, cur- 
rants equal to those of Ithaca or Cephalonia; and 








indeed, even at the present day, the markets of 
Adana and Tarsus in Asia Minor are supplied from 
these sources with a by no means contemptible fruit. 

In Zante, Cephalonia, and Ithaca, the currant is 
undoubtedly the staple produce, at least since the 
year 1844, when the late lamented Sir Robert Peel 
reduced the duty upon this fruit to 15s. the ewt. 
Up to the year 1834, currants were burdened with 
the enormous duty of 44s. 4d. per ewt., which of 
course placed them beyond the reach of many a 
humble family, with whom currant dumplings 
are now an ordinary dish. In 1834, the duty 
was reduced to 22s. 2d., and finally, in 1844, to the 
sum above stated; the result of which deduction 
goes far to prove the currant-loving propensities 
of Englishmen, when we find that in three years 
183,836 ewt. entered, yielding a revenue of £212,894, 
and that in 1849 the importation had risen to 
419,846 cwt. 

Leaving these dry statistics, which are, never- 
theless, very interesting, we now turn to a brief 
panoramic sketch of the fair island of Cephalonia, 
with her bronzed and sun-burnt children, busily 


CURRAN WARVEST IN ZANTE. 
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occupied in every process requisite for the proper 
cultivation of the currant. 

The currant harvest is nigh at hand, and the 
cares and anxieties of both proprietor and cultivator 
are about to be recompensed by a plentecous crop. 
Seven years of watchfulness have intervened since 
the period when the tender shoots were first im- 
bedded in carefully prepared soil, nurtured with 
manure, and sheltered from fierce heat and tempest 
winds. Seven long years of expenditure without 
profit, of toil without recompence, have passed; 
and even now, though the harvest promises to be 
plentiful, anxious and nervous proprietors, like the 
prophet of old, send forth their Gehazis to watch 
over the broad expanse of ocean for the signs 
of any rain cloud. In their case, such clouds 
would prove the harbingers of incalculable mis- 
chief, as heavy showers do irreparable injury to 
currants about harvest time; saturating them, amd 
depriving them, to a considerable extent, of that 
saccharine substance which is so essential to their 
preservation and flavour in the dried state in which 
they are exported. 
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In these pleasant islands, however, it is only at 
intervals of years that disasters befall the currant 
crops; and when the original outlay and the fatigue 
of a seven years’ assiduous care have been over- 
come, and the plantation is in a thoroughly thriving 
state, then currants, with the yearly improving de- 
mand for their consumption, are a very El Dorado 
to the proprietors of the various plantations. Re- 
sembling, as they do, in miniature, the vineyards 
so plentiful about the Lebanon and Northern Syria; 
luxuriating upon an equally congenial soil, and 
under a thoroughly Levantine sky, unclouded as 
that of Italy during the greater part of summer 
and autumn, the season of their recolé, or harvest, 
is one of uninterrupted enjoyment and festivity to 
the landholders and the peasantry. It is then 
that, amidst the almost unrivalled scenery of those 
classic isles, there swarm, like bees, men, women, 
and children, with happy faces and hearty, cheery 
voices, making the welkin ring far and wide to 
their wild and thrilling melodies; each one in- 
dividually busy in assisting to gather in and 
prepare the harvest, lest perchance some unfore- 
seen delay should mar the prospects of mirth and 

in. 

Amidst the varied costumes that constitute the 
group—amidst robes of all gay colours, and head- 
dresses that vary from the wide-awake to a simple 
cotton handkerchief tied under the ehin—women 
are staggering under heavy basket loads of freshly 
culled currants, followed by their more indolent 
partners, who prefer transferring the panniers 
to donkey back, and, with unburdened shoulders, 
follow them naked-footed. The currant vines, which 
are-trained, some upon stumps of old trees, some 
upon regularly constructed supports, whilst some 
again are suffered to trail upon the ground, re- 
semble in everything—leaves, fruit, and manner of 
growth—grape vineyards, regarded, as it were, 
through a diminishing glass; and, attracted by 
the flavour and scent, myriads of bees swarm 
buzzing through the air; nor do the birds them- 
selves fail to reap some small bencfit from the 
currant crop. 

The freshly culled currants are conveyed to a 
convenient neighbouring spot, where they are 
spread out upon mats and suffered to dry in the 
sun, being watched the while by vigilant turners, 
who regulate the drying process by exposing every 
part consecutively to an equal temperature; and 
as they dry, groups are occupied in picking and 
sorting them, in a manner which only the ex- 
perience of many years has enabled them to 
accomplish. 

Meanwhile, down in the town itself, coopers are 
up to their eyes in business, preparing the re- 
quisite butts, into which the currants will be well 
packed and squeezed, before being shipped on 
board that celebrated fruit clipper “'The Wings of 
the Breeze” —a splendid little schooner of not more 
than eighty tons burthen, which sails, as the 
skipper will inform you, right in the wind’s eye, 
and which, during the whole voyage, as I can 
inform you, is more under water than out of 
it, so heavy a press of sail does she carry. The 
skipper is in a perfect fever of excitement, urging 





the work forward, for the season is advancing, 
and the reward of twenty guineas and a new 
hat are his, if he can only manage to be the first 
to bring currants into the English markets this 
year. 
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THERE are scenes in Italy of which those tourists 
little dream who keep to the beaten paths of travel, 
or whose information is only derived from “guides”’ 
and “handbooks.” The few foreigners who are 
led by their pursuits to wander, note-book in hand, 
over the breadth of the land, meet with many a 
broad expanse as dreary as our northern moors, 
visited only at rare intervals by the historian or 
the antiquary. 

Beginning at the southern extremity of the 
great Lombard plain, a district of this character 
stretches across the whole breadth of the penin- 
sula, from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean, only 
broken by the great limestone chain of the Apen- 
nines, and by a few rich valleys along the courses of 
the chief rivers. It is a wild land, rolling every- 
where in barren hills of barren clay, gray and 
ghastly, like denuded skeletons of a by-gone 
world; no tree waves on the slopes of these hills, 
and the stunted grass is too scanty to cover the 
ash-coloured clay of which they are moulded. 
Their barren sides are scarred with deep chasms 
worn by the winter rains, and gaping cracks from 
the summer heat; no living creature abides upon 
them; houseless and herdless, they stretch away 
and away in boundless desolation—boundless, but 
not unbroken, for along the valleys from which 
they rise, silvery streams wander through beds, 
green and brown, of weltering marsh, tenanted by 
herds of buffalo; while on the very crests of these 
wild hills, white villages and ancient cities sparkle 
in the sunlight, and silvery olives and golden corn- 
fields wave in the wind, and hoary chestnut trees 
bend laden with fruit over the green carpet of 
vines. 

This remarkable district, presenting the singular 
feature of desolation in the valleys and on the 
slopes, and all the beauties of fertility on the hill 
tops, was inhabited and ruled from the remotest 
antiquity by a mysterious people, who gave to the 
country a name which was not theirs, and took 
from it the produce, which they gained only with 
their swords and with their brains; for their soil 
was tilled by people of another race, whom they 
held in serfdom, while they applied themselves 
only to council and worship and war. Their 
neighbours ealled these people Etruscans, and 
their land Etruria; but they called themselves 
Rasena, and they had themselves forgotten the 
country of their origin at the time when we first 
have notice of them. Yet, the wild country that 
has just been sketched was only, so to speak, their 
home dominion, for they were lords of half Italy 
before they fell under the mightier hand of rising 
Rome, perhaps before a hut stood on the banks of 
the Thames. But though conquered, the Rasena 
still had power over Italy—the power of superior 
knowledge—for they believed in the same unknown 
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powers that their conquerors bent to; and so they 
made all Italy believe that they alone had the 
knowledge of the right formulas with which the im- 
mortals ought to be worshipped, and by which 
their will could be learned to guide men in the 
difficulties of life. And so, being looked up to as 
teachers of statecraft and priestcraft, of war and 
worship, the Roman statesmen studied their lan- 
guage and laws, and their fame and honour grew 
with the greatness of Rome, and only yielded to 
the light of Christian truth when it rose on the 
Roman world. But this light has so far obscured 
their former greatness, that their language and 
literature have perished with the superstitions to 
which they belonged; and we should have lost ail 
knowledge of their condition if they had not, like 
many early civilized peoples, paid great attention 
to the construction and decoration of resting-places 
for their dead. JI*'rom these, we may gather that 
they were an earnest and thoughtful people, 
though something proud and luxurious, and their 
neighbours thought them gloomy and morose, as 
if their thoughts were too much bent on the mys- 
teries of the inner and future life of man, which 
were yet to them, as to all the heathen, a sealed 
book. 

Much information has been gathered from many 
sources, concerning this strange people, which we 
are not now to discuss, our purpose being only to 
present some of the most interesting features of 
the resting-places which they provided for their 
dead, from which we may gather some ideas of 
their faith and practice while living. The monu- 
ments, which we are to describe from actual inspec- 
tion, lie chiefly in and about Chiusi and Volterra, 
two of the most ancient and powerful of the 
Htruscan cities, and whose names often appear in 
the story of the wars between Htruria and Rome. 
Tho HKtruscans of Volterra mostly burned the 
bodies of their dead (as most of the ante-christian 
nations did), and the ashes, being collected, were 
preserved in vases or urns of baked earth or 
marble or other stone, and these were placed in 
large vaults, of which one was usually set apart 
for each family; and every hill-side and desolate 
valley of their once populous land is honeycombed 
with these memorials of its former inhabitants; for 
each Etruscan was laid to rest, like the patriarchs 
of the East, in the spot of land that had been his 
in life, and only in South Etruria the Grecian 
eustom prevailed of setting apart a lofty hill, or a 
retired valley near each city, for interment, thence 
called the necropolis, or “city of the dead;” and 
this is now often found the only sign of the city of 
the living that once stood near it. 

Of the urns preserved in these funeral vaults, a 
large and most interesting collection exists in the 
museum at Volterra, which still stands, a fair and 
strongly-built city, on the site, and still partly girt 
by the massive walls of the “lordly Volaterra” of 
the Htruscans, famous in Roman legend. The 
urns, which form the largest part of the collection 
in the museum, are small square or oblong chests, 
mostly of baked earth (terra cotia), or of alabaster, 
and varying in dimensions from one foot to three, 
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the remains of corpses that have been interred 
without burning—a custom confined to peculiar 
cases or families. 

The simplest urns are about a foot square, 
with an angular covering, and are evidently sug. 
gested by the simplest forms of house-building; 
and a few, known as hut-urns, are actual models of 
the clay-plastered hut of the aboriginal Italian 
peasants, even the rough framework of branches 
being imitated in the clay: one or two specimens 
of this form of urn may be seen in the Etruscan 
Room of the British Museum. But the Etruscans 
seem to have soon wearied of this simple model, 
for urns of this form are rare. Much more com- 
mon are some of about twice the size, decorated on 
one side with some simple object in low relief, and 
coarsely executed, such as a dolphin, a lotus-flower, 
or a bird; while others have a gorgon’s head with 
staring eyes, a griffin, or a youth holding a lotus- 
flower; all of these subjects being known to be 
emblematic, although the antiquaries differ in ex- 
plaining their meaning. 

But the most numerous, and by far the most 
interesting class of urns, are still larger, and 
covered on all sides with human figures in relief, 
and telling, as plainly as picture language can, the 
story of the social life and inner thoughts of this 
mysterious people. On the lid of each a com- 
plete sculptured figure sets forth the likeness of 
the deceased, reposing as if on a couch, in the 
home that was his or hers in life, and wearing the 
signs of sex and station, the golden collar, bracelets 
and chains, and each figure holding some object of 
daily use in time of feasting or rest—a drinking- 
cup, a flower, or a fan of feathers. Many of these 
portraits, though rudely executed, are very life 
like, and, by their exact resemblance to the type 
of feature still common among the present inhabit- 
ants of Volterra, show how firmly the stamp of 
race has been fixed upon the Rasena: many of 
these portraits of men and women, who died some 
two thousand years ago, or more, looking exactly 
as if they had been modelled from the black-robed 
sacristan who showed us the museum, or from 
some of the peasants whom we had left chaffering 
their greens and poultry in the busy market-place 
outside the museum. 

The relief sculptures on the sides of these large 
urns, may be divided into two classes; the first 
consists of subjects from the Greek mythological 
stories, and being often of fair execution, showing 
either the work of Greek artists, or of Etruscans 
who had studied in the Greek schools, these have 
no peculiar interest for us at present. 

But the second class of sculptured urns presents 
subjects quite different from these, and such as are 
rare on most monuments of antiquity, excepting 
those in Egypt; and like the Egyptian monuments, 
they are interesting to us, because they convey some 
idea of the belief of those who executed them, as to 
the great change which had reduced the living and 
active human frame to the small handful of ashes 
contained in the urn recording it. The grouping 
and number of the figures vary greatly, but most 
of them agree in representing either a procession 





although a few are much larger, as they contain 





or a journey, referring, doubtless, to that journey 
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into the unknown world which has in all ages 
inspired doubt and terror. 

On some slabs, a figure representing the de- 
ceased is seen taking leave of wife and friends, 
while his little ones cling about him crying: a 
stern-featured messenger, armed with a ponderous 
hammer, stands by to hasten the departure of the 
unwilling traveller, and all look anxiously yet hope- 
lessly towards him, for he is the emissary of the 
terrific Mantus, the all-powerful deity and lord of 
the world of death, at whose bidding no man may 
tarry. On other slabs the parting is over, the last 
embrace exchanged, the last words spoken, as the 
fearful messenger fulfilled his errand, and the friend 
and father is seen alone, riding, he knows not 
whither, wrapped in his cloak from the wind that 
is howling over the dreary void, but still urged to 
greater speed by the restless and pitiless demon 
behind him. 

On some urns, the travellers are more than one, 
when several members of a family have been taken 
at once, and the spirits that guide them have 
various types. One is the evil genius—harsh 
featured, half naked, armed with a huge hammer, 
his hair bushy, his skull horned, and his goggle eyes 
scowling on either side a monstrous nose; in fact, 
his form and features are exactly those of the tra- 
ditional Satan of modern Europe: while the good 
genii, clothed in long robes, with round smiling 
faces and curling hair, show the origin of the tra- 
ditional representation of angels in modern art. 

On other urns, again, we have the picture of the 
funeral procession, carrying the urn to the place 
of its deposit. 'The females of the family are seen 
riding in a large covered car, like our tilted wag- 
gons; between them they support the little chest 
of alabaster, that holds the sole remains of what 
they have loved in life. They are clothed in long 
embroidered robes, and well-dressed slaves lead 
the handsomely harnessed horses, even the brutes 
seeming, by their slow pace and drooping heads, 
to join in the family grief. And so they bear away 
the precious urn to the dismal cave down in the 
distant valley, where the ashes of their forefathers 
rest, and where they themselves, all lovely seeming 
in their woman’s grief and tender youth, shall one 
day be laid—all their loveliness then comprised in 
even so small a chest as that they now bear upon 
their trembling knees. 

The mourners, and those mourned for, have long 
since passed away, and only these little slabs remain 
to tell the same tale of the great sorrows of human 
life, the same then as now. But although two 
thousand years have passed since they all slept 
the long sleep, we may yet accompany the mourners 
to the cave where they laid the urn, for continually 
Some fresh one is opencd near each great Etruscan 
city. Those near Volterra are of little interest 
when the urns have been removed; for the under- 
soil, being mostly of soft clay or gravel, the torches 
discover only the rough sides, filled with niches, in 
each of which an urn was placed, or cut into shelves, 
along which several were disposed in order. But 
at Tarquinii, at Chiusi, and all other places where 
the limestone rises near the vegetable surface soil, 
large and spacious chambers were hewn out in the 











solid rock, the roof cut in imitation of vaulting, the 
sides smoothed and coated with lime; and over this 
are gay paintings of all that made life cheerful to 
these old Rasena. Chariot races, and horse races, 
gymnastic games, and feasts enlivened with dance 
and song under sunny trellises of vines, these are 
the subjects with which these wisest of the heathen 
thought it fitting to adorn the house of death; and 
about the walls are hung rich armour, and jewelled 
and chased vases of metal, and exquisitely painted 
vases of clay, and on the stone urns and biers are 
placed all manner of smaller objects, in which the 

living took delight, all laid there and left for the 

use and honour of the spirits of the dead; and 

inside the stone coffins of those whose bodies were 

buried unburned, are found, among the shovelful 

of dust, to which their skeletons have long since 

crumbled, precious jewels and bracelets, chains and 

rings of delicately-wrought gold, of which there is 

store to be seen in every museum in Europe, rifled 

from the tombs, which curiosity and avarice are, 
continually opening. 

There is seldom, in upper Etruria, any external 
indication of these rock-tombs; but nearer Rome, 
the rock in which they are hewn has been smoothed 
and covered with sculptures and inscriptions, like 
those on the urns, presenting a repetition of the 
famous rock-temples of India, and like them in style, 
though on a smaller scale. ‘The sides of a long 
romantic glen, called Castel d’Asso, near the 
modern Italian cities of Viterbo, in the heart of 
old Etruria, are lined with a succession of tombs 
of the Etruscans, who lived near it in a great city 
of which all trace but the name is lost, the sides of 
the rocks which line the glen bemg hewn into 
architectural mouldings with inscriptions. 

Inscriptions in a plain character, though in an 
unknown language,* are found also on most of the 
urns, setting forth the name and family descent, 
and other information concerning the deserted 
house, whose ruins are inclosed in that little space; 
these being the only part of the inscription, if it 
be in Etruscan, that is intelligible to modern 
scholars, the names being usually found to be old 
forms of those well known in Roman history, such 
as Cuinte (Quinctus}, Thancufil (Tanaquil), Cfelne 
(Cilnius), Tarchun (Tarquinius.) 

‘There are as yet discovered no dates upon these 
records of the past, so that we cannot tell which 
held the ashes of a free lord of Etruria, and which 
the remains of his descendant, an obedient Roman 
subject. We are told the name of the deceased, 
sometimes how long he lived; but when his time 
for good or evil in this life began, and when it 
closed, may be written in the records of another 
ife, but to us the knowledge is lost, “as if he had 
not been.” 

Yet, let i not be thought that the inquiries of 
scholars into the life and thought of these long 
forgotten dead are futile or useless, To us, who 
have obtained a sure and certain hope of a brighter 
and better life beyond the grave, it may awaken 








* Dr. Stickel, of the University of Leipsic, has in a recent work 
thrown new light on the Etruscan inscriptions, the characters of 
which may be briefly described as Judwo-Phognician. He is said 
to have decyphered many of these sepulchral records. 
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increased thankfulness, to be reminded how the 
wisest of the heathen world were doomed to die 
without such hope, and how they shrank in terror 
from death and from the dead; and how they were 
fain to hide their grief in pomp and feasting, 
lest, having no hope in the future, they should 
be snatched, by over-much sorrow, from the only 
scene of enjoyment they ever expected to know. 

From the desolate gloom of these pagan sepul- 
chres, how cheering to turn to the hope-lit tombs 
of a Christian cemetery! Above the sounds of 
natural grief are heard the Divine words of sub- 
lime yet comforting truth, “I am Te ResuRREc- 
TION AND THE Lire: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 
“« Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first-fruits of them that slept.” 





BERTHA; OR, SMILES AND TEARS. 
TRANSLATED FROM TIE GERMAN, BY MARY HOWITT. 
CHAPTER VI. 

A wonpErFuL light and life seemed to fall from 
the simple words recorded in the previous chapter. 
Bertha rendered the last offices of love to her 
departed friend, took possession of her legacies, 
and left the garret with feelings very different to 
those with which she had first entered it. Her 
home was still the same, but her spirit was changed; 
it no longer was consumed with vain desires for 
earthly happiness, but merely with longings after 
the peace and contentment which that simple soul 
had enjoyed; and she thought that it must also be- 
come different even with her parents. And it was 
different. A violent fever carried off her mother in 
afew days. She was scarcely conscious the whole 
time, and unable to speak in moments when her 
mind was clear; still she gazed on Bertha and her 
husband with gentle, almost beseeching glances, 
and frequently offered them her hand. Bertha 
never left her bed-side; she read to her the con- 
solatory passages of scripture and the hymns with 
which she had become acquainted through her old 
friend, but she never knew whether her mother 

understood them. 

The father was deeply affected when the last 
sigh was over; Bertha closed her eyes softly, and 
commended her soul into the hands of the all- 
merciful God. She now felt herself inexpressibly 
alone in the world. Although she had never en- 
joyed much affection from her mother, still she had 
grown up with her; her father was almost a 
stranger to her, for his whole being was so entirely 
different to her own. 

The father felt compassion for his solitary 
daughter, and that feeling weaned him from his 
dissipated companions; but Bertha Knew very well 
that, when the first excitement was over, the very 
ennui would hasten him back again to his old 
associates, the influence of whom on her father 
she so greatly dreaded. What could she do to give 
her father an interest in his home? Poor Bertha, 
she pondered on this subject till she was weary, but 
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single attractive talent, although she was by no 
means deficient in the ability to learn. Her father 
listened to her patiently when she read to him, 
either in the Bible or in any of the other few books 
which she possessed; but she could very well per- 
ceive that he listened with his will, not with his 
heart, and that he would soon be tired of this quiet life. 

In this dilemma of anxiety she frequently be- 
thought herself of one of old Catherine’s obserya- 
tions: “ We are often not bold enough towards our 
dear Lord. Ifany one had a very rich father, he 
would not feel any objection to go directly to him, 
and ask him for all he needed.” 

“But, Catherine, why then have you not asked 
for better circumstances P” inquired Bertha. 

“Because, dear Miss, I did not want them; I 
know very well that riches would not be of any use 
to me. But that for which I have prayed, I have 
received to the full, even as regarded temporal 
things. I prayed that my hard mistress at the 
‘Star’ might have her heart turned towards me, 
and the dear Lord gave me a patient heart which 
influenced her, so that I made her my friend. I 
have often and often prayed that he would bring 
my husband to repentance, and he did so. I have 
also prayed that I might be saved from eating the 
bread of beggary, and that, perhaps, was from 
a feeling of pride in myself, because many good 
people have been compelled to beg: and yet the 
dear Lord will, I doubt not, grant even that prayer. 
There, you see!” said she, winding up her remarks 
triumphantly. 

Therefore Bertha ventured to bring this, her 
heart’s desire, to the Lord, and waited confidently 
for its accomplishment. 

From old Catherine, who knew the various in- 
mates of the house, Bertha had learned that the 
melancholy young apprentice was the son ofa poor 
clergyman, who died, together with his wife, and 
left behind ten children totally unprovided for, all 
of whom were now cheaply apprenticed oni to 
various trades. She felt the sincerest pity for the 
poor boy, and wished to do him some kindness, 
though in what way she had no idea. 

One cold autumn afterncon, however, having 
occasion to go down to speak to the mistress 
of the house, she saw the mournful apprentice, 
Robert, sitting in a corner of the passage, reading, 
with a face blue with cold. 

“It is very cold for your reading there,” said 
Bertha, in a friendly voice. 

The boy, surprised and somewhat flattered by 
her notice, looked up; she was the only person in 
the house who had spoken to him with such kindly 
consideration, and he had always looked up to her 
with a feeling of attraction, as the only person in 
his whole neighbourhood who seemed to belong to 
a better class of society, and who reminded him of 
his own better days. 

“T know itis,” hereplied again, somewhat bluntly, 
“but I cannot read in the parlour, the mistress 
says, for she likes to have the parlour to herself; 
and it is still colder in my chamber.” ; 

Bertha, without taking leave of him, hastened 
up-stairs to her father. 





she could think of nothing. She did not possess a 








“ Father,” she said, “the apprentice down below 
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is sitting in the cold passage, reading; he is the 
child of educated parents, and seems sadly out of 
his place there. Will you let him come up into 
our room to read? It would be a very great kind- 
ness.” 

It was a long time since any one had asked a 
favour of Sprésser; he therefore felt pleased to 
have an opportunity of granting a favour, and gave 
permission very readily. Bertha flew down-stairs 
and brought the shy youth in the kindest manner 
up to their room. He thanked Mr. Sprésser most 
respectfully, for he knew nothing of his former 
life, and, judging from Bertha’s tone of superior 
breeding, regarded him as a man who was reduced 
from good circumstances by misfortune. Sprésser, 
who concealed under his apparent roughness and 
indifference, an extremely sensitive nature, was 
pleased by this, and it at once engaged towards the 
youth a very unusual regard. Bertha cleared a 
space for him in the only sunny part of the room, 
close to the window, where stood her rosemary and 
carnation, and endeavoured by her cheerful con- 
versation to make him fecl at home with them. 

“ What interesting books are you reading ?” 

“T am reading my Latin Exercises,” replied 
Robert, blushing. 

“You learned Latin, of course, from your father?” 
remarked Bertha. 

“Yes, and also at school, though I had only a 
quarter of an hour daily.” 

“It must be a very delightful thing to learn 
Latin?” said Bertha, who, in truth, was of a very 
studious turn, and who had a passion for the 
acquisition of knowledge; “I have often wished I 
knew Latin.” 

“ My eldest sister is an excellent Latin scholar,” 
remarked Robert; “my father taught her.” 

“Could not you also teach me?” asked Bertha. 

Robert looked somewhat confused at this. It 
seemed to him like a joke, to ask him to teach any 
one Latin, and especially a young lady who was 
so much older than himself. But Bertha was in 
serious earnest. 

“T have, however, all my Latin books,” said he 
eagerly ; “I will go and fetch them.” 

Before long, Robert and Bertha were sitting 
together at the little table in the window, busily 
studying together. Robert glowed for joy in the 
sense of his dignity in teaching a grown-up young 
lady his half-forgotten mensa, and could not help 
being amazed at the rapidity with which she un- 
derstood everything. he father was extremely 
amused. Whenever the young preceptor hesitated, 
the father supplied the required information, and 
Bertha exclaimed in amazement, “ How is it, father ? 
Do you, then, also know Latin ?” 

“T should think so. I was considered an elegant 
Latin scholar, and formerly studied the classics. 
It would have been a great deal better if I had 
always done so!” murmured he again, gloomily. 

“Then, sir, do you also speak French ?” inquired 
Robert ; “TI wish, beyond everything, to go on 
with my French.” 

5 “ Perhaps we can manage that too,” returned 
Sprésser, again speaking cheerfully; “ but we must 
not neglect the Latin. Let us once get well 
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through Cornelius Nepos, then we can go on to a 
new language.” 

All this operated upon him so agreeably, that 
he desired Bertha to bake them pancakes, and 
invited the young preceptor to stay supper. This 
simple desire sounded to Bertha like music; never 
during the life of her mother, not even as regarded 
domestic affairs, had one kind word been spoken. 
How could she, then, have expected that three 
cheerful faces would be assembled in that gloomy 
room, for a simple meal? And yet, so it was. 
Robert felt himself again at home, for the first 
time since his father’s death. In the hardened 
soul of the father dawned the presentiment, as it 
were, of a home, besides which, he was pleased 
with the feeling of having some one to patronize; 
and Bertha sunned herself, as it were, in the 
brightened cyes of both. 

The lessons proceeded in the most delightful 
manner. Bertha made the most astounding pro- 
gress; and her father began to be delighted with 
the talents of his daughter. The mistress dis- 
covered that “Young Good-for-Nothing,” as she 
called Robert, had been much more civil and handy 
“since he went up there,” and she gaye the most 
gracious consent to their meetings. The father 
liked to hear himself styled “'The Head Master” 
by Bertha, in joke, and did his utmost to brush 
up again his old erudition, that he might be 
able to maintain his character as “authority” on 
all subjects. 

They soon were advanced far enough in Latin 
to commence their studies in French, which had 
a still greater charm for the young people, and in 
which the father was still more at home, because 
frequent necessity for a knowledge of French had 
occurred in his business. He bought cheap school- 
books from a second-hand bookseller, and they 
made the most rapid progress in the new language, 
on the basis of the old Latin tongue. He also 
determined to obtain, if possible, from a bookseller, 
who employed him in the settling of his accounts 
and in the preparation of controversial pamphlets, 
ete., a loan of books for his daughter. This was 
readily granted ; and, over and above, the bookseller 
presented her with a great number of defective 
copies of various works. 

Attempts were also made in English, which, 
however, were less successful, because the pro- 
nunciation could only be obtained from books, and 
the little circle often burst into hearty peals of 
laughter, when one strove to excel the other in 
why, though, and all other kinds of sounds curious 
to German ears and tongues. 

All this time Bertha took the greatest pains 
that the young engineer, or “blacksmith,” should 
not neglect his business; indeed, she encouraged 
him to industry and zeal. Sprésser, also, who, in 
his former official capacity, had great opportunity 
of acquiring technical knowledge, pointed out to 
him the importance and great availability of this 
particular handicraft trade in the present day. 
With renewed courage, therefore, and cheerful re- 
signation, he wielded his hammer, and felt a pride 
in showing that a smith, though learned in Latin, 
might also yet be a good and true workman. 
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Since Bertha had become released from her 
melancholy, she endeavoured to introduce a more 
lively spirit into the business of the family. Her’ 
mother had taught her the fine needlework which 
she herself learned in the boarding-school, and 
which she afterwards, alas! indulged in to the 
neglect and detriment of her household affairs. 
She had, during the latter melancholy years of her 
life, employed herself in work of this kind, which, 
when finished, was taken by Bertha to an industrial 
repository, and either was never sold at all, or 
only very tardily. The quiet reserved manner of 
Bertha, both when she took in the work or went 
for its product in money, did not invite any one to 
converse. with her, much less to give her good. 
counsel. Now, however, her eyes seemed to be 
opened by degrees to various newer and more 
beautiful kinds of work, and she voluntarily asked 
for advice and information, which were readily 
obtained from the good-natured head of the es- 
tablishment. By this means she obtained new 
patterns, instruction, and even orders for work, 
which, with her more skilful hand, she was able 
to execute satisfactorily ; so that the small earnings 
which are the product of female needlework, were 
in this way somewhat increased. 

The father’s employment also improved since he 
had become aware of the beautiful hand which his 
daughter wrote, and he employed her as his 
assistant. Sprésser, like a great number of public 
officials, had written, during the time he held his 
appointment, somewhat intentionally, an almost 
illegible hand; and, during the time of his humili- 
ation, he had no opportunity of overcoming this 
failing. Latterly, however, since his copying and 
other manuscript work had been found of so 
superior a quality, so clean and legible in charac- 
ter, he became noted for his good work, and one 
person recommended him to another. His im- 
proved income, by this means, and the small legacy 
of the grandmother, which the mother, after her 
death, had kept secret from her husband, that it 
might be preserved undiminished as a little in- 
heritance for Bertha, was now, without any reserve, 
placed by Bertha in her father’s hand; and thus, 
by one means and another, a kind of prosperity, 
of the most circumscribed description, it is true, 
prevailed in their otherwise so scantily supplied 
household. 

It is the same once gloomy room, with the same 
inmates ; the deeply depressed father, the pale in- 
significant girl, without pretensions, without friends, 
without the joy and gladness of youth; and yet how 
strangely is all changed! At the one cheerful 
window sits Bertha, and beside the rosemary and 
the carnation now stands a fragrant and beautiful 
rose, the gift of Robert; and as often as she per- 
ceives the delicious odour, she thinks of the words 
of old Catherine, “They are a joy for the whole 
year, Miss;” and as she sits, she sings verses 
of hymns which she sung by the dying bed of the 
old laundress :— 


** Oh Lord! all power possessing, 
Whate’cr thou dost is right ; 
Thy will is purest blessing, 
Thy path is purest light.’’ 
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She then asks how her father’s work is going 
on, and whether he needs any help from her, and he 
often cannot help admiring at her so doing, whilst 
she has some beautiful piece of work in her hand. 
In the evening Robert comes, and the gloomy room 
becomes a real festal hall of joy. They do not 
always study, for very frequently the evening is 
spent in cheerful conversation. Bertha does not 
talk to Robert in the peculiarly condescending tone 
which is so often employed towards growing youths; 
no, she talks with him in the cheerful unconstrained 
manner of a sister, and from this cause his whole 
heart is opened to her. She has long known the 
names and characters of all his brothers and sisters, 
who are scattered about in every corner of his native 
land; she has encouraged him to communicate ail 
the tidings he receives from them to her, so that 
she can sympathize and rejoice with him. She 
has worked a pretty collar for his eldest sister, to 
whom he was most attached, and this gave him 
inexpressible joy. And the father sees himself 
now again, for the first time, honoured, respected, 
beloved, and cherished, and his heart begins to 
thaw under the hard rind with which ignominy, 
defiance, and hatred had overlaid it. 

This thawing was, however, it is true, a slow 
process; nor did Sprésser by any means become, 
all at once, a magnanimous father, neither did 
he take an abrupt and final leave of his dan- 
gerous associates on the first impulse. But love 
and esteem for his child were, as if at once, born 
in his heart, and the new sentiment of paternity 
did him good, elevated his character, and called 
forth, as it were, his self-respect. The silent 
contempt, the bitter reproach which lay in the 
dull melancholy, as well as in every word uttered 
by his wife, had repressed all his higher powers 
and impulses, even as the same had crushed the 
young heart of her daughter. Now, by degrecs, 
he began to conceive a disgust towards his former 
low associates, as is most generally the case when 
higher tastes are awakened. 

The quiet kindness of his daughter, her patient 
renunciation of everything miscalled “the plea- 
sures of life,” made him feel a deeper shame, and 
awoke in him better resolutions than all the re- 
proachful lamentings of the mother. He was quite 
aware that the blessed peacefulness of her demean- 
our, her joyous spirit of resignation, did not alone 
proceed from her Latin studies, but that she drank 
from a richer and more holy fountain, the well-spring 
of wisdom. Above all, he felt an involuntary grati- 
tude towards that Higher Power which had com- 
pensated -his child for all that he had deprived her 
of, and he then himself advanced by degrees towards 
this same fountain of peace. 

Robert also assisted Bertha to win again the 
jewel of faith, which he had brought with him from 
his father’s house, but which he was very neat 
losing amidst vexation and discomfort, during the 
earlier years of his melancholy apprenticeship. The 
manuscript sermons of the father had been divided 
amongst the children. Robert had scarcely looked 
at his; but now Bertha read them with him, and is 
gratified him that she was pleased and affected by 
them; and the sacred words, which seemed now to 
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be spoken by his father’s lips from the grave, found 
a much more ready entrance into his soul. 

Poor Catherine, who regardedst thyself as an 
jnnocent and magnanimous sacrifice to the faults 
of others, wast thou able to benefit thy family only 
by thy death? What was all thy outward culture 
worth, when more blessing proceeded to thy family 
from the death-bed of the poor laundress, than from 
the whole of thy life ? 





A PARISIAN NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


Amone the numerous journals and periodicals of 
which London boasts, very few have commodious 
premises for publication. Some of these journals 
have owed their origin to a desperate speculation ; 
and as economy is a great object, especially when 
success is uncertain, they seized upon any premises 
they could get. The former occupant was, perhaps, 
a hatter, a cheesemonger, or a clothier, and the 
space contained in the house of four or five stories 
has to be divided and subdivided, until every indi- 
vidual has obtained his share. The editor is, 
perhaps, accommodated in the counting-house of 
the ex-cheesemonger, hatter, or clothier—a very 
dingy apartment, with a look-out upon a dead wall. 
The store-room, once replenished with cheeses and 
york hams, is now decorated with printing presses 
and all the apparatus of publication. The publisher 
is accommodated with a clothes-closet, and all is 
complete. At first, everybody is grumbling for 
want of room, but by and by they become used 
to it, and if the journal does not die a premature 
death, the old premises are still adhered to. A 
sudden rush of prosperity might induce a journal 
to migrate; but progress is gencrally at a slower 
rate, and the old tenement gradually becomes too 
strait for its occupants. Success will then erect 
large buildings, replenished with vast machinery, 
draw the editor out of his dingy hole into a respect- 
able apartment, and afford elbow-room to publisher 
and printer. 

“They manage these things better in France.” 
There they begin on a large scale. A Frenchman 
has a horror of being incarcerated in a closet six 
feet by eight. He requires sundry accessories to 
aid his genius and industry, among which plenty 
of room is essential. 

Now we will introduce the reader into the office 
of a large Parisian newspaper. It is nine o’clock 
in the morning, and the day’s edition has been just 
issued. You don’t observe any crowds of little 
ragged urchins, such as infest the “ Times” office, 
for copies of a second edition; but, without any 
*pparent bustle, the whole has been dispersed 
throughout the city and elsewhere. A certain 
quantity has been despatched to London and other 
capitals by the noonday mail; to Galignani’s, and 
every other reading-room ; to hotels and cafés; to 
booksellers and newsvenders. The office is scarcely 
cleared ere active preparations are making for to- 
morrow’s paper, which, by six in the morning, will 
have been completed. 

The editor is in his cabinet. None of your 
slovenly editors—for a Frenchman will not under- 





stand the négligé of costume, which is said to indi- 
cate genius. He is well dressed, well perfumed, 
not a wrinkle on his spotless linen, nor a fault in 
his cravat; his boots are of the latest make, his 
hands adorned with showy rings; he appears to 
write daintily, and in a don’t-care sort of manner ; 
but only see how his pen travels when no one is 
watching him, and no compromise of his stately 
dignity is risked ! 

A French editor, by the way, (I beg the reader 
will pardon a necessary digression,) is a very dif- 
ferent person from an English editor. The latter 
is a monarch almost as despotic as the Czar or the 
Sultan. He has an army at his command, trained 
to the highest discipline. His presence-chamber is 
inaccessible. Talk about seeing the editor of the 
“Times,” it were easier to see the Prince Consort, 
or even the Queen! English editors are written to, 
not seen. They maintain a mysterious privacy, to 
which only very highly favoured individuals are 
admitted. The State exercises no influence over 
them. As long as they keep close to our English 
code, it cannot stop their mouths. An editor can 
criticize © prime minister; end “who shall hinder 
it?” THe may call to his tribunal, and pass sen- 
tence on, kings, emperors, generals, heroes, the 
most popular poet, historian, and orator. His pen 
can raise the lowly and abase the proud; it can 
send the most envenomed shafts that ever rankled 
in the bosom, and it can encourage by a word of 
praise. Somuch for our English editor. A French 
editor is differently situated. He is not inferior, 
and often is superior, to the English one in learn- 
ing and accomplishments ; but these acquirements 
ean only develope themselves in particular ways. 
There are set paths prepared for his footsteps; he 
must walk in them, or else risk the consequences. 
There is ostensibly extended to him the same liberty 
as to our English editor, but it ?s too insecure to 
be-trusted. The unsophisticated individual that 
presumed to use this liberty would find himself 
very soon uncomfortably situated. The French 
editor, again, is influenced by the State. Tio be 
secure, he must be its most servile slave. An in- 
direct intimation from official quarters is conveyed 
to him without comment. ‘The subject may excite 
his indignation, but that is not the question. The 
coming measure is to be made public. He is to 
feel the popular pulse, by a preparatory article in 
the form of an on dit, descanting on its advantages, 
etc. ‘Then, if the measure is unpopular, he dare 
not publish the universal complaint ; ‘hat must be 
passed in silence. For instance, when hundreds 
of men and women were walking the Faubourgs, 
meagre and emaciated with starvation, while pro- 
prietors of lodgings and houses refused to let them 
at former rents, and turned the occupants out of 
doors, the French journals dared not censure their 
hard-hearted countrymen. Why? Because, not 


long before, the head of the nation had set the 
example in ejecting the poor from what were cer- 
tainly most wretched hovels, in order to build supe- 
rior mansions which the poor could never hope to 
occupy. And where went the ejected crowd? Not 
to any place provided by government, but to more 
miserable and loathsome dens in the alleys of the 
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suburbs. All this, and much more, which, if space 
permitted, might be adduced, proves that the press 
in Paris is not the organ of public opinion. Indeed, 
the latter is a thing ignored. Free expression of 
opinions meets with one of two things—a secret 
prison, or a ruinous fine. 

Viewing well these different points, the reader 
will at once perceive that the working of the 
French press is far different from ours. First of 
all, a Parisian newspaper is only of the dimensions 
of one of our evening papers—one doubled sheet. 
The editors of the chief organ, the “ Moniteur,” 
devote the leading article to state intelligence; 
and they can do it safely, as they obtain it from 
official sources. Other journals, for greater secu- 
rity, copy these remarks, with the preface, “We 
read in so and so, the following.” Then comes 
foreign news, which is well criticized, there being 
no danger. And in this department editorial skill 
is often discernible. If an editor can only find 
out, by any means, what Monsieur le Ministre des 
Affaires Publiques, or any other state personage, 
thinks of such an article in the “Times,” in which 
the emperor was commented on, or such a speech 
in the House of Lords, and then suits his observa- 
tions accordingly, he is sure of being popular at 
head-quarters. It is quite a coup de grace. Says 
Monsieur le President of such a court to Monsieur 
le Ministre de (no matter what), “ Did you read 
that article of Monsieur to-day, in the ‘ ers 
* Yes; very well written; very shrewd man_ that 
editor, he’ll get a croix Vhonneur some day.” 

Well, to return to the office. You can see the 











editor is not inaccessible; he expects visitors: bell 
rings, and Mademoiselle B——, of the Academie de 
la Musique, inher carriage, is announced. The 


editor instinctively turns to the looking-glass and 
arranges his tie; Mademoiselle enters—a very 
dashing looking lady, with a respectable eimbon- 
point, as public singers generally have. The lady 
sinks into a couch, and then, with a most winning 
smile, hopes Monsieur the editor will come to her 
debit in a new picce to-night, and of course give 
her something brilliant, in the way of an article, 
to-morrow. What Frenchman can resist 2 woman’s 
request ? especially one “ fat, fair, and twenty.” 
He promises, and the canttiice gathers up her 
crinoline and skips her way to her carriage, the 
editor obsequiously bowing. The next visitor is 
the author of the daily fewilleton, which constitutes, 
when well written, the best half of a French paper. 
It occupies the same position as the tale in a 
weekly literary journal with us, only it comes out 
daily. Asa great many are required, they cannot 
be expected to excel in quality. They are sometimes 
a tissue of absurd nonsense, only fit for sentimental 
wonfen and imaginative boys. One of them, a 
fairy story, has, however, been reproduced lately 
in Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s “Idylls.” I hope this 
will correct the ideas of any who may have sup- 
posed that nonsensical tale to have originated in 
. the brain of the poet laureate. The author of the 
- feuilleton brings in his sheets, and submits them 
to the editor. He is generally a character in him- 
self, vegetating, probably, in a room on the ex- 
treme landing of some tumble-down house of the 
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Faubourg Montmartre. 


His furniture gencrally 
consists of a pile of musty journals, to which he 
has contributed; item, a pile of very old volumes, 
some of them unadorned with covers, and strewed 
on the floor; item, a bed, not suggestive of comfort; 
item, a chair at a table, on which is a stump of a 
crowquill that has long done duty, and sundry 


sheets of paper. How he spends-the ten francs 
which he gots for his article we shall not attempt 
to describe. 

The editor, in the interval between his visits, is 
curtailing and weeding articles, cutting out with his 
bright scissors extracts to be re-inserted, etc., when 
another visitor is announced. Thi8 is a German 
adventurer, who has made the wonderful discovery 
that hair can be made to grow on bald heads. He 
is puffed out and puffed up in the back page of the 
journal, where for every word and line you must 
pay your price. Advertisements are not numerous 
in French journals, and that of the German adven- 
turer may be taken as a specimen. It runs as 
follows :— 

“ Herr Lobb, Rue de R , offers five thousand 
francs to any one who will prove that his prepared 
cream will not cause the hair to shoot on bald heads, 
Sold ete., price, ete.” 

Should any one, after due trial, demand the re- 
ward, the patentee will declare he has not used 
it enough. <A witty friend of mine has suggested 
that the greater part of his customers are old 
ladies, who dislike those disagreeable necessities— 
Wigs. 

Our paper sometimes is enlivened with the learned 
speeches of some academicians, or the funeral ora- 
tion pronounced over a dead member at the in- 
stallation of his successor. This, however, is rare, 
The generality of its Parisian readers read only the 
feuilleton and the commercial part—the corner al- 
lotted to the funds and stocks. Leading articles, 
properly so called, it has none. Politics, or at least 
the free discussion of them, is now tabooed ground. 
The fine arts are not popular, science is too grave, 
and poetry too common. Hence the subject matter 
of writing is necessarily limited. The uninteresting 
character of the French press is no criterion what- 
ever of the abilities of its editors and contributors. 
They feel cramped and crippled in their energies, 





life does not afford scope for their talents. 
A press can never be great and powerful where 
it has not the freedom of our own. The press with 
us is the safety-valve by which turbulent and irri- 
tated feelings find yent and avoid explosion. I 
believe there have been grievances more powe 
with us, than produced the many Revolutions of 
France. Why, then, have we had peace? Is it 
not that these grievances have been fairly stated, 
and “ ventilated,” as Edmund Burke expressed it, 
and thus brought to the knowledge of those having 
power to redress them? Such is not the state o 
things in France; and hence the natural conse- 
quence is violence. I think this paper will have 
initiated the reader into the working of a French 
newspaper, and I leave him to form his own esti: 
mate of the value of “the liberty of the press, 
which is truly the Palladium of British freedom. . 








and find the scarcely varying routine of every-day 
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